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„ SMITHS WEEKLY” will tell you 
its number. 


Mext week's P. . contains 


SHOULD CITY MEN WEAR SILK HATS? 
8 of some famous men. 


5 THE VILLAGE WORKHOUSE. 
uBinG his peregrinations. a traveller came a 
charmi — by the roadside, which immediately 
claimed — ae a 3 of _—— 
paint, which was well set green re 
was & smooth piece of lawn in front, a group of fine 
trees, with hammocks, deck chairs, sofa pillows, and 
all the adjuncts of summer comfort luxurious 
profusion. 


“Whose place is this?” he demanded of the boy 
accompanied him as guide. 
“That there?” said ike bey. “Oh, that there's the 


touch “The poorhouse!” the man exclaimed. “You seem 
locks to have luxurious paupers in this town.” 
i 7 — ion: ever bo 2 to held any of those positions.” 3 you see,” was the explanation, . hain't 
grac Tou 't mean to say they one, n ' an woman, n' overseers 
da’ habits die | both imbeciles?” J Ker board her out with one d the neighbours n let 


“No,” said the nurse, “they are both girls.” 
— ͤ ö wamM ee 


the poorhouse to some o' the fine folks for the sum- 
mer, n' that pays her keep!” 


Dawxms: “T a meal last night, 
the frge in severe! weeks, anf T have you to thank 
i a 
Friend: “Me to thank? Well, that’s news to me.” 
Dawkins: “Yes, I know. I wired to my wife yes- 
— morning that you were coming home to dinner 
with me.” 


better if my hair were some other colour?” 
aida 1 “I don't know. What other colours have 


8 always galling Ve — — 


——— — 
BY WAY OF A CHANGE. 
“Comz, now,” said her father, after she had kissed 
him effusively two or three times, “what is it you 


“I don't want anything,” replied the dear girl. “I 
somethin * = 


: in that case we He had not a word to say, want to give you g. 
i lia has But she smiled at him so sweetly “Indeed | is it?” 
That he sang this little lay: wee Jack asked me to speak to you 
; it.” 
nd never come back.” Do you think you could love „5 
Mr. Sproggins (without a moment's hesitation): Were you only to try? N A USEFUL WEDDING PRESENT. 
Then 1 Fl be true, love, to you, love, “Waar a peculiar choice for a wedding gift!” 
As the stars in the sky! remarked a | o 
REPEATING THE ERROR. It ip easy, 20 easy, ® huge flat-iron which her charwoman had just pur- 
t know about n As you'll find, by- and- by. “ Ain’ „ ” 
The other morning a 8 Ain't it, ma' am?“ said the charwoman, rather 
5 Do von think you could love me?— proudly than otherwise. “It's my sister that's gettin’ 
“I notice in che paper that Mr. Jones died on Will you try? Will you try? —— aa her for the gift she sent 
1 band Then her pretty cheek grew rosy, “Did she send you something ve ugly, then?” 
rs „ replied the hus As her blushes came and went, “Deed, no, — Hare's a0 4! beautiful resent. 
y.” And her sunny eyes were downcart But i see, ma am, 2 little bird whis to me 
in. the print.” While for her reply he bent. that her future husband’s a man of violent temper, 
but I got a half-dozen And she dimpled as she answered, and I thought I'd send her something that would be 
12 in all of la 0. whines — useful in case of family disputes. She „has the 
mistake „Is too late, 1 fear, paar straightest aim with a flat-iron ever I seed! 
I succeeded long ago!” 
Frarrzr: “Your boy, I hear, is a deep student.” 
Do I think I could love you, Popley: He's always at the bottom of his class, 
If I only would try? if that’s what you mean.” 
loves?” oo ped dl = love, — — 
r grower’ sass . Sun: Tou said n to marry an artis 
It is easy, quite easy, and now Jeu re pre tae to a dentist.” N 
9 Phd ig geet hs Le al l. Wel, isn’t E. an artist? Ho draws from 
Keres: “Hi, boy. You chn't catch fish here with- Oh, yes, I do—I do! * i 
en. „„ — — A SPORT OF THE NORTH. 


“ Aut I want is a little pin money,” said the young 
le. 
“I know, my dear,” answered her husband. But 
you don’t use anything but diamond pins.” 
— . — 
SUCH PROFOUND IGNORANCE. 


1 
or C 
horses. Consequen eys were there icuous 
their absence; pea | — h backers abounded 
bookmakers did not. 
“ Whippet racing is not in future to be allowed at 


and the London Fields.” us runs the official announcemen‘. 


n 
teacher was proud of her little pupils as 
5 * deamel 


er announced the subject. 
“Children,” she said, “to-day we are going to learn 


know about it. Tommy, how many legs has the cat?” man districts of the North it is 
“ ” different. w 
Four,” replied Tommy, proudly ous Liang A ; bippet — tracks 


2 and, Daisy, what else has the cat?” 
“Claws an’ tail,” murmured Daisy, shyly. 


[ 


from earliest 2 
hood to gallop at top speed over & 200d. course, a] 
ra 


of the latest acquisitions to the kindergarten, and 


of there r as are horse races, the officials including a 


the course, Olerk of the scales, stewards, 
an forth. 


sweetly : 
bad „Mary, hether the cat 1 pens, dges, and 
ie, | al lea * As in horse- 3 weig 
With scorn and ccntempé, mingled with a vast both before and after each race And this has to be 
. re 
„ ain never seen a some 
And the lesscm esme t¢ am abrupt end. by inches only. n. 
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4 BRI NT NEW SERI. START _TO-QAY, 


THE DIARY OF A BABY. 


Being a Free Record of the Unconscious Thought of Rosalys Ysolde Smith, aged One Year 
„ « By BARRY PAIN. « « «= 


(This series commenced in No. 838 of P. . Back wumbers may be had for twopence each on application to the Publisher, 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W. O.) 


VIII. failed,“ said paps. I am coming to the con- 

I Havn been quite all right again for a long time | clusion . 
now, thank you. The even tenor of my life is I could Hardly believe my ears. I broke loose from 
resumed. It Ay not a monotonously even tenor either, | the lady who was holding me and sat back upright 
for something fresh seems to turn u well — my rug. Papa went straight on without one blush 


p 
8 pose time I’m five or six that 
wil og erg F “I am coming to the conclusion that tinned music 


dee been thinking a good deal about jokes. | is nearly as deadly as tinned lobster.” 

1 e 1 the Sore — joke. What led] The ladies laugh This time papa looked frankly 
me to think about them was this. —not to say idiotically—gratified. It was not to be 

Papa has been seriously starting on thinking about | endured. pointed an accusing — at him 
making a beginning of painting my rtrait. It was | and called loudly to him. He was —— ed to meet 
tor this reason, I have gathered, that he t a | my eye now, and his look of gratifica was struck 
cheap gramophone and had it placed in the studio. dead lightning. 2 

He has many good ideas, but they do not work out “ does child want? asked. 
well. This was one of them. The idea was that as “TI don’t know,” said papa fecbly. He knew per- 
soon as I heard the music . warned * 1 — — Daa but one act of dishonesty often leads to 
sta at the machine and remain or two or | an . 
three Minutes with an entranced expression on my The hen is not an intelligent or even an educated 
face. The operation would be repeated, and during animal. Its ethical system is, I oe tine son 
these moments of immobility he would be able to get Il and it 
to work on the portrait. f. leads 8 ry life, cannot be 

“Observe, Rosalys,” said papa. “We are now . The hen has not our advantages, of course. 
going to start the engines.” It is characteristic of | But eren a hen does not try to lay the same egg three 
paps that he always ks to me as if I were about | times over. 
the same age as himeelf, and that he always— ps Papa has some vestiges of conscience left. When 


i tionally—mixes up one thing with another. we were once more alone r, and he was work- 
“The 3 — t went r ing on his first attempt at my : he said: 
I looked at it nervously. It seemed to me that the | “Rosalys, you are correct. I admit it. I have re- 


trumpet-sha thing might off moment. I | peated myself. This hideous secret must perish with 
glanced — for ead shoot could take | us. I could plead various things in extenuation. 
cover. 5 rv by the love of all that you hold dear, 
“ And now the musie 1 said papa reassur- | including sponge-cake and your mother, I implore you 
ingly. “It is a selection of old English airs played | not to suck your thumb at the precise moment when 
by a brass band.“ I am trying to put in your m ) I could plead a 
And the music did begin. I screamed and howled | concurrence of temptation and ens: could 
with rage, shame, and terror. I tried to wrap the | plead that as an artist I am compelled occasionally to 
bear-skin rug round me as a protection. paint a ca. It is a professional habit or a trade 
“Pll stop „ said papa, and he did. Then he | custom, w. ichever ke. Anyhow, I have often 
picked me up and Pi 8 repeated myself before, and 1 ll probably often 
Yes, it was music, and that was what was so awful t myself again. For which reason, m’ lud, I 
about it. It was music—music that had died ask to be dealt with under the First Offenders’ 
and had been pickled in a glass bottle with parchment | Act. Rosalys, if you are not careful, when you grow 
over the top. And it was being played by tartured es Se beautiful.” 
= a immoral 22 It was a en we are alone in the studio, papa generally 
Ithy mechanical orgie. The gaiety of the first tune | talks the whole time that he is painting, and it is 
added to the hideous bizarre effect. It was not a | hardly ever any better tense than the above sample. 
thing to exhibit to a baby who loved music, as much shen the foie 
as I do. makes the joke 
Paps took me over to the big trumpet—bursti swells out and 1 
out some monstrous and diseased flower. 2 | making of jokes was based principally on vanity and 
the eriminal,“ he said cheerfully. I was not Selfishn: : 
any more, because when papa catches hold of you, you The 
know that everything is quite safe. “You can slap it | laugh. 
if you like; best exercise moderation, he . “If | the 
you slap it too hard, a, hurt your hands.” first time that I saw a red rose. I often laugh when 
Iola it hard. if I did hurt my hands, it r puddle in the street; 
was worth while. it excites me ; i 
“I entirely agree with you, Rosalys,” said papa. brightness. 1 always leugh when I wake up in the 


TFs task wee Then I knew that papa had just 
laid a joke. He did not cl but he vey Miss . 

much as if he would have liked to cluck if his — Miss Pobling is the doll that mamma gave me on 
respect had not stopped him, my last irthiay. She is alive really, and a most 
that had heen all, I should have forgotten it | extraordinary woman, too, but I don’t tell everybody 


ve 
f and thought no more about it. But that was not all. | that. 
} next morning at breakfast-time papa was At first I neglected her. Sometimes I would take 
) telling mamma failure. her up for a few minutes and pull some of her yellow 
“You might have known,” said mamma, “that the | hair out or throw her across the room, but I often 
duckletina would never stand it.“ left her alone for days „ One's life was 80 
“True,” “Tinned music is nearly as | full, and there was not 0 
deadly as tinned nad seemed to be a little too fashionable and conventional 
„That's rather good, Peter,“ said mamma. Papa | for my taste. Perhaps I was inclined to misj 
seemed to be ing not to seem pleased. I looked her by her. dress is quite chan fig 
] f. and to catch, his eye. He | wears a of an old duster, some pe, and 
kept his head studiously turned away from me. a t came out of a bon-bon—her own choice 
ttle later a party of ladies came over to the | en „And I love ber. She is alziost everything 
studio, where I was putting the last touches to the | to me. 
— oa Papa had finished the portrait I do not know how shé came to be called Miss 
0 Ken e and they had all come to | Pobling. Everybody in the house calls her that, and 
+ it. He does not like these incursions into the | nobody knows it first began. It is of the 
„ but it appears that sometimes they are neces- | general which hangs over her. she 
sary, and then does his best. Of course, some of | was never I suppose we call her that 
the ladies flew at me and began to paw me about, because it is her name; who saw her 
a I cooed and py cag Ae. anything else. Papa saya, 
their faces. I was ra bored really, but for per- And 2 Pobling? “ when he meets me in the 
fect manners I am ready to back mersing. Mamma the bell and tells Barker to 
baby of the same age and we in U. ask nurse if she will! bring Miss down 
Kingdom. for Miss Rosalys. The gardener says to my nurse: 
Ono of the ladies strayed Ir I found Miss Pobling lying under a ‘bush 1075 
aa t on earth you get this . she pension that she has for lying under 
bushes—“ and, seeing was com 
ö thought Id better hand her over, lest she Led 


“ Somebody hae a 820 Cash Ticket, and perhaps docen’t Know it, ts it you ? 
number of this valuable tic 


her beauty.“ She simply had to be Miss Pobling; it 

was instantaneously seen and accepted. = 
“And what's her other name?” asked Uncle 
ton in one of his austere attempts to bo 


playful. 
N Miss Pobling has no other name. Nove 


Uncle Templeton held her up and surveyed her 
grimly. “Seems a bit of a wreck,” he said; « 
re g or vo car to spoil “a toys before we can 

wish speak. re are several 
things that I want to say to that man. As a ate 
of fact, I have never spoiled Miss Pobling. Nabu 
ally, when she is good I reward her. I hold her tigt 
by one leg and wave her about while I sing. It may 
seem a funny taste to you or me, but that ha pens to 
be what she enjoys most. When she is ba 
tunes on her face with a big spoon. I had to do it 


that I had no more trouble with her, 
e converses with me on wordless system , 
Herebefore, She is the only woman I oe ih 
do it. But, as the ener says, she is a fair knock. 
out. She slee me every night, tucked under 
my neck and chin to keep them comfortable, and she 
always wakes when I do. She docs not 5 me in my 
bath. In fact, she has never w loes not seem 
to care about it. She eats flies whenever she can 
catch them, and I am trying to break her of th 

I made take her out in the motor-car one 

I do not think he much wanted to take her, and i. 
id that he put her under one of the seats in the 
tonneau--which was not too polite, considering that 
very ey, at the time. But when he 
came back he said that he had never known the car 
do so well before, and he was convinced that it was all 
Miss Pobling. He said that he was sure she 
was a motor-mascot, and that it was not the first 
instance of the kind that he had known. He has 
her one often since, and she has always brought 


out for a | run without 
and — . 1 
on t you have the courage of your opinions, 
Peter?” said mamma. “If you 7 oil Be 160 te 
Miss Pobling, why don’t you make her sit on your 
knee inste d of stuffing her under one of the seats?” 
en 1 8 * would get in my 
was r rare shy beaut 
would disturb the neighbourhood. Likewise ber 
mystic influence, I have found from experience, works 
best from underneath one of the seats. Besides 
T haven’t got the patience to listen to an hing 10 
— said mamma. 4 man who is 15 
supersti ious as that, isn’t fit to drive a sewing. 


“Quite right,” said papa. That's why I don't.” 

Then mamma laughed, so I suppose pepe had laid 
another She always laughs at his jokes. She 
is very -hearted, and does not much mind what 


le. 
She canie Inte the studio the other day, when paps 
— — — second org iat a portrait of me, 
Ww state ki i 
TR she . t the bear-skin rug was in. 
9 ” id: “I 
‘Mans — % poor angel,” she said; 
3 is splendid at hitting the right nail on the 
Yoo an on to 1 stopped her,” she went on. 
— 8 Besides, it was such a beautiful bear- skin 


l 


r, and he turned round 


sorry 

quite incorrectly diagnosed as evidence of indigesticn, 

and that I was made to take something for it 
(Another instalment of this series next week.) 


Jnmxs: Powell money like water.” 
oe “He wilt and the water cut off some 
; a — 
Tux never marry,” said the girl in blue, with 
“Oh, my dear!” replied the girl in # you're 
really ‘not s0 bad-looking as all ern 


— — 
A GEnTizman once asked a lad what was his last 


Well, h John last name?” 
. 5 er my name br 
Brown, snd Johnny wasn't given to me till * 
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MYSTERIOUS MILLIONAIRE 


Fresh List of Towns this Week. 


Carry a Copy in Your Mand all Day ro- and 
To-morrow (Saturday). Show a Copy in Your 


U 

e durian e afternoon of to-day (Friday), 
— 833 (Saturday): * 
ULVERSTON. DALTON. CARNFORTH. 
MORECAMBE. CONGLETON. LEEK. 
ALTON. “UTTOXETER. CRAWLEY. 
HORSHAM. PULBOROUGH. ARUNDEL. 
RUGELEY. ‘LICHFIELD. TAMWORTH. 

ATHERSTONE. 


Besides thease towns, 
10 isite to 
sary towne. and’ viliiges as" possibte 
during the week. 


THE M.M. GIVES AWAY TWO 
FIVE POUND HOTES. 


CCC adr Sag te 
Weekly w I was standing on the steps of pacar J 
Hotel,’ Loch Promenade, yor ee nay head. i 
Bunt, 1 Woodhouse Terrace, Douglas, I. of M.“ 


C 
to me by the H. M. in exchange for my copy of Pearson’s Wee 
en r, As occa ns I recsived the 28 
I CFF 
G. H. Simons, 86 Collego Glen, Maidenhead.’’ 


COPIES BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


W. H. Adams, ** Stroud, Glos. 
Miss E. Boucher, Clifton Ville Uplands, Stroud, Glos. 
20 Street, Maryport, Cumberland. 
Miss 8. Uodereeod 7 ies Street, Huyton Quarry, near Liver- 


pool. 
R. Olver, Drayton Green Road, West Ealing. 
J. N. tt, $2 Liberia Road, Highbury, N. 
E. J. G 8 Kitchener Road ‘nie Vale Deven, 
. J. Gra 5 
ne ” Walton-on-Nase. 


W. 56 W 

I. Badgewater, W cn 

F. Bailey, 15 Old Mill Formby. 

Isaac Jennings, 4 Cockermouth. 

Mrs. Chopin, Meanu Leiccstershire. 

laws Townes, * Sea View Cottage, Walton-on-Nase. 
Arthur Leslie, N Cumberland. 
M. Williams, Apsley Hall, Cirencester. 

George Reade 9 5 Cockermouth 

John Huddleston, Baie Bice Cockermouth, Cumberland. 
ia oe Hote 


Milita 8 
Nie D 25 — — Bo. 1 Booth 
iss D. ad, le. 
Z. J. . t, Dorchester, Dorset. 
d, Cottage, Rocky Lane, Haywards 


* Bates, High Street, Lindfield, Haywards Heath. 
Hic, ‘Thornes Waddell, 44 Gernale Terrace, Budbill Street, 


. Street, Maryport. 
Paul Jung, 17 — Hoad, Dover. 
. @ Magdals Road, St. Peter's, Broadstairs. 
Old Subscriber, 66 Townsend Belfast. 

Downes, Sidney 8 
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Somebody bes a 820 Cash Ticket, and —— doeen’t Know 


a 

Lecan berg yee the kind i the other 

day under the Bi: Education Bill by the Court of 

Appeal, are — increasingly frequent of late 

years, and thoughtf inni 

uneasy in consequence. 8 

going to and 

B of Lords has upset the Habeas Corpus 
ct. 

This is, of course, an extreme, not to say unthink- 
able eventuality. Yet it is a fact that the decision 
in the famous Clitheroe case struck almost as stagger- 
ing a blow at what an Englishman has regarded from 
time immemorial as his inalienable right and 
privilege; the right, that is to say, to enjoy the 
society of his own wife. 

Strangely romantic were the circumstances that 
led up to this momentous decision. The drama 
opened at Blackburn on November Sth, 1887, on 
which date a local belle of family, named Emily 
Hall, was married to a Mr. E, Haughton Jackson. 
At the church door they kissed and parted, she t 
return to her friends, he to set sail for New Zealand. 

SHE CAN LIVE WHERE SHE LIKES. 


The Taff Vale decision, given on July 22nd, 1901, 
was another legal bombshell of a most pronounced 
t. Primarily it affected the Amalgamated Societ 
of Railway Servatifs only; but incidentally it struc 


ing blow at organised labour throughout 
the Rited- Ki om. Briefly, the House of Lords 
decided that a de Union could be sued in its 


registered name as a corporate body, thereby revers- 
ing the decision of the Appeal Court, and restoring a 
judgment previously given by Mr. Justice Farwell. 
result was that the Unions found themeelves 
suddenly confronted with the danger of having to pay 
heavy dam if they in futuro fomented strikes, 
or interfered, indeed, in any way in disputes between 
master and man; as this is what they were 
rimarily called ‘into being for, the effect of the 
lecision can be better imagined than described. That 
the danger, moreover, was no mythical one, was 
roved the fact of an action re, immediately 
b t 5 the directors of the Taff Valley Railway 
against the Amalgamated Railway Servants’ Society, 
in which very heavy da A 


if 8 Taff Vale decision perturbed the Trad 
But if the ‘ale decision pertur es 
Unionists, the oft-quoted case of “Sharp v. Wake- 
field” simply flabbergasted the publicans, brewers, 
and distillers ; Lords deciding that the licensing 


named Gorham into the ge of Brampton: 
in Devonshire, alleging want 


it, Ie it you? 
umber of thie valuable ticket, 


131 


Ordinarily, this was considered a matter of Church 
discipline only, and_as being outside the cognisance 
of E courts. The higher ecclesiastical authori- 

aghast, therefore, when Mr. Gorham boldly 
appealed to the tribunals of his country against what 
ed N as the tyranny and bigotry of his 


p. 

He won his case, too, in the end, and was duly 
instituted into the vicarage in question; thereby 
establishing a new precedent, namely, the supremacy 
of the o courts of law in ecclesiastical as in 
lay affairs. Also, although he did not mean to, he 
started a conflict between Church and State, the end 
of which is a on yet in sight. 

Al bombshell, that cost the water companies 
in the long run some millions of pounds sterling, was 
the decision of the House of Lords in “Dobbs v. The 
Grand Junction Water Works,” whereby it was 
decreed that houses are 20 be rated for water on the 
rateable, not the gross value. No one thought of 
disputing the right of the companies to adopt the 
latter course, until the plucky Dobbs challenged 
them to mortal combat—and won. A national sub- 
scription, contributed to by jubilant ratepayers all 
over England, was his reward. 

THE RIGHT TO THE PREFIX “REVEREND.” 

That clergymen of all denominations may lawfully 
call themselves “Reverend,” is due to the action of 
Mr. Keet, a Wesleyan preacher. Ordered by the 
Bishop of Lincoln to remove the prefix from a famil 
tombstone, he flatly refused. itigation follow 
and, although the most eminent lawyers in England 
were against him, Mr. Keet pluckily carried his case 
from court to court, and eventually, on appeal, to 
the Privy Council, 

That august body reversed the decisions of all the 
lower tribunals, and declared that there was neither 
law nor usage restricting the epithet to the Church of 
England. The decision — wide-spread conster- 
nation amongst church le” at the time, and 
rendered “chapel goers” correspondingly jubilant; a 
fact worth recording, if only as showing how far 
Christians have progressed since then in tolerance and 
kindliness towards one another. 

The above are typical ! bombshells. There are 
many others recorded in legal annals. Perhaps the 
most sensational of them all was that which, in 1902, 

lysed, for the time being, the working of the Free 
urch of Scotland. The action out which the 
decision arose was a most involved and technical one, 
but, briefly, it amounted to this, that an insignificant 
minority of church members—known ironically as 
the “Wee Kirkers”—claimed the whole of the 
property (churches, manses, schools, etc.) of the Free 
urch, on the ground that tie latter had, by its 
acts, forfeited the right to its title, 

These pretensions were not ed seriously by 
the T. body of Scotsmen. Indeed, when men- 
tioned at all, they were usually made the subject of 
ridicule. Imagine, therefore, the amazement and 
disgust of nineteen-twentieths of the Scottish ple, 
when the Lords held thet they were perfectly just 
and reasonable; feelings which changed to bitter 
anger as soon as it was realised that the effect of the 
judgment was to enrich, beyond their wildest dreams, 
a tiny body of extremists, while stripping the great 
Free Kirk of all its temporal possessions. 

— — — — 
WARNING HIM. 

“I am sorry,” said the poet, but I am obliged 
to call your attention to the fact that a line in one 
of my recent compositions was eo perverted and 
the meaning painfully distorted by the compositor.” 

“Young man,” replied the editor, “that compositor 
has gone through more poems than you ever wrote, or 
even read. He has put in his life setting up poctry 
of all kinds, spring and autumn styles, and heavicr 

ls for winter. He may have cha your poem ; 
ut when you say he harmed it, you prasume. When 
a man of his experience makes up his mind to change 
@ piece of poetry, à person in your position should 
not attempt to criticise.” 
— — 


INSURANCE NECESSARY. 


“J want a nice pianner for my daughter,” the 
determined-looking woman announced. “I don’t care 
what sort it is, so long as it is strong.” 

“All our pianos are strong, madam,” said the 


obliging assistant. “This one I can particularly 
“You ain't got one with an iron case, have you?” 


she queried. 

“they are not made like that,” was the smiling 
FFF I am 
well insure it, and I'll take it at £1 a month.” 

“Really, madam, the purchaser usually insures the 
instrument. Still, to close the bargain, we will make 
Se See Sees, ae ages seks all 

Thoughtfully she placed the receipt for the first 


instalment and the written promise of insurance in 
her purse. 
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NEVER BLOW YOUR NOSE AFTER 


BATHING. 
— NUMBER 7 A jet gros home from the 
i uite 5 very man, 
deaf, are much harder of hearing than when 
ease of ith is blowing the nose after 
bathi 


Ot course, one blows his nose 3 aes 


the remain 
more or less 20 permanently, causing partial 
deafness. . 

You should always wait some time after 
your bathe before Rowing your nose, and 
then you should do it gently. 

— 02. 

Tunze times as many herrings are con- 

sumed as any kind of fish. 
— 02... 

Anobr 60,000 vedding- rings are deposited 
8 year at the municipal — of 
aris. 


— 022. 
OUR VOICES DEEPEN. 


a higher voice than the white man. 
Among white races, t 


skinned brother; the er is usually a 
Baritone or a tenor, the latter a contralto or 
ass. 


Tt is asserted that tenors are usually of 
elender build, whereas basses are stout; but 
there are too many exceptions to such a tule 
for it to be reliable. The same remark 
applies to the statement that thoughtful men 


es 8 voices vice EN 
tones of a voice are peroe higher 
before than a for which 
tenors sre careful not to sing too 
soon after 3 

02. 


Tw a pack of cards there are 686, O18, 680, 000 
possible different whist-hands, , ‘ 
: — 02. 


A PAGE OF MIXED GOODS. 


Vin nme 
Avctst 30, 1906, 


tank off the 
] sands of a 


L was put, sore 
rough jokes of the colliers at his expense, “and nearly all of ‘em bathed.” 
— 02. 
Lessee: “That sailors’ chorus was awful! What was the matter!” 
Stage Manager: “The tars couldn’t get the right pitch.” 


>S0Cc< P 
“Was it a quiet wedding?” 
“Of course. You didn’t expect they would quarrel right before the 
clergyman, did you?” 
— 02... 


ata 
5 , Comeback in a reassuring tone; “if it 
poem, and was accompanied by stamps, it will doubtless be returned 


— 0... 

Mes. Fraxracn: John, I hope 1 didn't see smiling at that girl?” 

Mr. Firmface : 41 hope you b. my deaf N“ 
— 02K 

Miss Pronvsr: “Such fan, dear! A bicycle carnival to-night. Tm 

to wear a mask and go as Cinderella's ugly sister.” 

Prettypert: But why wear a mask, love?” 

— 02. ; 

NOT A SUCCESS. OY 

Maritpa was both a useful and helpful sort of cook. If she introduced 

into the puddings she would make the best of a bad busi- 

ige more care next time. : 


the Tefore "ate thoes in the din, A 

an ogg in your band, eee, 
it gives out a murmuring sound, it’s 

duly and her mistress 


b 
She: Well, I have known wrinkles to be pressed out.” 
0 


‘although it may be p 


BAD FOR SHOPPING. 
Snorrma in Brazil is difficult, The mer. 
chants block their own doorways in an 
overweening re to see what other people 
are doing. It you insist on buying sonic. 
thing, the shopkeeper takes no apparent 
3 5 in your ie aoa or his own. 
7 our inquiry for an article, h 
is 8 likely to ss hasn't got 5 
ainly in sight; and 


ahould point it out, he will sini! 
elevate his eyebrows, as if to say: wind 
persistent bores you foreigners are!” 


thing, he'wi 


where it 


— 098. 
Locomotives use a third of the coal mined 
in England. 
— 02. 


Praansvr Arme barbers, shaving customers 
in the street, are no unusual sight in the 
side streets of ila. 

— 02. 

THE SULTAN S WIVES BATHING, 

Tun secret of the Sultan's harem is one 
which has been kept inviolate for a long 
pee The arcana, ot bison mystery, has, 

owever, been pierced by an enterprising 
woman journalist, and she has revealed the 
process which goes on within the bathroom, 
which she says is the only reercation in 
which the wives of the Sulian are able to 
indulge. 

The first room is the place in which tlie 
ladies take off their garments, an! it is 
presided over by a woman who is a sort ci 
overseer and chaperon, as well as a caretaker, 
for every one the ladies, as she takes 
them off, hands her the jewels which she has 
been w . Her greeting to all and cach 
as they enter is the Turkish equivalent of 
ope you will come back pleased.“ 


“Th 
All * side of the walls are low 
couches, w in the middle of the room is 


mperature, but it also serves tho second 
office of perfuming the room. 
The bath i is of white marble, and 


Tun Cathedral of Alexander Nevski, St. contains perfumed water, in which the 
5 said to have the finest choir HIS EXCUSE SERVED. 22 plunge and play jike the er 
Lirrtz Johnny, who only nine years wally causing at an. our seasid aces. ter the 
oot — by his nl aed — 3 gets into a — — period, they go through 3 
THE BIGGEST GOLD-FISH FARM, | scrape. He is never at a loss, and you speak almost, he interrupts | Course of treatment with ordinary soap, and 
Tun world’s supply of goldfish is obtained | you with an excuse that is so funny that you cannot help and | then comes @ course of massage, whose 
chiefly from Shel unty . Tongiving him. refreshing and reviviiying powers are known 
where the farm in world „FFC to all. ’ 
is to be re are two farms in the | that the next time it ocourred he should have nothing te l A day or two „ After the bath, 1 oup of coffee is served 
98 ee Oe acres, is in Nee eld thn mates “aon kare chek Tush og 9 = ee eae lg 
third thas sin, Ties some ‘miles to the north, 9 n T told you lest time you In this room to, here are cradles, re 
Each farm is divided i ponds, 00 mother could ® suspend means of a 
witich ore only tan, fect into ponds, many ot | nen, mother ; bub I could not really and traly be down in time this rere at each end. On these pillows, ticd by 
ae channel. ‘Those set apart 21 2 — of aa searves, are the e be 
have embankments, to | “You see, I was asleep and half awake, and somehow I dreamed an 117 
protect from wind 3 the time is ed their mothers 
— — nee ure. and I know you would not like me to get wp daring r Pn 
„ven during winter. Johnny without breakfast morning. em, here women play wi le 
= is a common, but mistaken, notion that n 8 offs ing in. eunalig: dhe some wer a8 3) ths 
tha ek Ban Be peaks eee: oo pale n mothers in a less exalted, du probably 
as soon as it is 3 ae @ matter of fact, | Nztenpoun: “ What's the matter? Where yer going?” much happier, station in our own land. 
it is just like an ordinary fish, and only 3 — . 
it trons the stall fry that are to be fousd in roNo; abet holding the barglas.” ened Fouxpsp 1971 
att E th are of a silvery colour; then Accident a Guarantee 
r THE CONSTABLE UNDERSTOOD. Cerpo tion Limited 
almost black ; in its next stage of develop- | “(oxm, mister, no one can sleep here!” said a policeman the ration Limited. 
ment is turns red. and, in rather lees than © — a wan lying on grace under a tres in a park, and (Bupoweres by Seetal Act of Parliament.) 
. “ But I have a.good eros, replied the man. Funds (ist December, 1905) £1,452,925, 
PV er n there? Well, please to do me the favour eee 
a . over 
in the ponds are sorted and classified accord- | sing the bell and ask if William is at home.” N — . e 
ing to size and quality; and from time to officer went to the house, the steps, and rang the bell. A — W thts 
FF an open bedroom window, and a female voice Compensation Acts 
of the world. It is estimated | demanded: - 22 
that the larger of the two farms contains | “Now, who is there?” 5 8.500, 00 . 
more than 200, “ Madam,” replied “is William * — 
The dificulty in the way of gold-| “No, sir, and I don't expect gail daylight © mapped the woman a ne, Sees 
fish is the of destruction by | end of the same moment a bowital of 9 — Dot 
grower has to keep people continually on the “Well,” cid the man on the gress, as the officer came up, Beller and TAf Taspection and Rasureneh 
— — S “you see how it is, don’t you? rE Desig. That Mrs, Dosey. Mend Citiees 
— * abound, wishes to tink Tunderetead’ replied the - © You cam remain where | $6 TO 44 MOORCATE STREET, LONDON, L, 
8 eg . BIGHARD 8. PAULE, „ 1 „„ 
Price ene ebilling—“ A Theveend Curieve Things Worth Kaowing”—a volume of 466 
a 
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“Tononance of the law is no defence, is a judicial 
dictum which has frequently been laid N 
discomfiture of an unha individual who has 
broken one of the cdmmandments a. the Statute 


Book without in the least s he is doing 
nythi a there are a surprising number 
of the laws land, 


which the ave citizen 
about * 


How many people are aware, for example, that if 
they sell a few stamps jast to oblige a friend, 
they are rend mselves liable to a fine, 
if not to imprisonment? Yet it is the case, he the 
law „ to deal in stamps, unless duly 
ice o 80. 
r life 
borne an un reputation, was dragged into 
his local poe court and fined—for driving a few of 
i into country one summer afternoon. 
could not have broken the law by such an 
1 But he did. 
that he drove them out 


turned it technically 

a vigilant Excise officer 
book for havi 

had rend 


Of 

I, it is not easy 
of sods i 

5 as 

— a in the know! 
direction, 
; ar 
= 1 * that Iook of 2 in 


to 

if, may a man 
a m 

— that if his va Gavel 

is merely helping to 


looks. 
. 
to the skies men; crooned over by old men; 
made a fuss by old women, and 830 on, till 


of the Whites,” that is the poetical 
North American Indians have rm 
lantain, which now is found in 
the vast prairies of and the 

tes. 

This 5 was not, of course, purposel, 
introduced by British colonists; nevertheless, it 
followed them, as it always does, wherever they 40 

Few in Nature are more strange and inter- 
in which certain | 

term oes, wi 
Their seeds 


uti them. 
When Australia was discovered, it possessed no 


en 
go common. to the Northern Hemisphere. 


ished 7 
tak ion of vast tracts 
e and Now ee hile 
n SW. 
1 * dimensi 


and erry, both of ons 
unknown in Biiain 
follows the Briton to all temperate 


rivers in New Zealand have 


: Somebody hae a 820 Cash Ticket, and perhaps 


Honest Polk Bronk, Law. 


Charity covers a multitude of sins, we know, but 
it ip not a plea that appeases the outraged law. 
kind-hearted householder found a starving tramp on 
his door-step one bitter winter night, and took him 
in. He didn’t really need his services, having no 
garden to attend to, nor horse to drive, and only s 
— ea with a cook ant a 

ut, mov e outcast’s pitiable a; e gave 
him some old dishes, and . hin to stop 2 a 
sort of 1 in the house—to carry coal, clean 
knives and boots, help in the kitchen, and occa- 
sionally wait at table. The nei hbourhood learnt 
about this, and the majesty of the law asserted itself. 
The kindly-hearted one was rudely informed that he 
was breaking the law, by keeping a man-servant 
1 a . — 

ly, whose motives were above reproach, broke 

the law without knowing it, during: the winter 
of last year. Inspired by pity for the unfortunate 
out-of-works, and the shivering, starving outcasts who 
wandered homeless about London at night, she hired 
2 large building, fitted it up with forms and tables 
and warmed it with cheerful fires. Then she invited 
the unhappy ones to come in and snatch à little 
comfort. 

So far well; but she allowed her guests to go to 
sleep on the benches, and tables, and on the floor 
round the fires, and she omitted to turn them all out 
at midnight. This, according to the strict letter 
of the law, turned the place into a common bot 3 
house. She had no license to keep such an estab: 82 
* and foe — 94 and 3 to shut 2 

any eminen res e young ies and 
gentlemen, who i with sensitive horror from 


never fails to observe the scornful curl on 
her less favoured sisters, as she passes th 
pavement. „ 

Perhaps the scornful curl on the lips of her sisters 
spoils her more than the admiring glances of men 
folks, and why? Well, she knows that the women 
are jealous; she feels that she has the advantage over 
them, and the 3 does feel like that, the more 
conceited does she me. 

If le would only treat the 2 girl in a 
sensible way, she would be all right; as it is, sho 
often develops into a rather 1 young 
person, snobbish and dignified, and most sensible 
men are ul to steer wide of her, although they 
are not able to keep their eyes off her. 

Then, and there can be no doubt about it, a pretty 
girl often has, as a bosom companion, a girl who is 
extremely plain, but who worships the very ground 
her pretty chum treads on. : 

is the result of this companionship? Well, 
the plain girl is never done telling the other how 
beautiful she is; what a lovely compiexion she has; 
how perfect are her features. And if there is 1 
thing calculated to make a girl conceited, it is 
ulation of one öf her sex. 


rs which Follow Man, 


completely choked, and turned into swamps, by 
forests of watercress, far ranker than any specimens 
of the plant ever seen in the brooks of this country. 
More pushing than their reputation for modesty 
would seem to admit, the humble dog violet and the 
Trish shamrock have penetrated to many remote 


Per ct fem ae ta nal et err 
ica icularly on the groun 
Natal. North — and in Now Zealand both 


lants grow well, and flourish independently. 
* Stranger than all, the violet is now found wild in 
t, while the common primrose ig inning to 
be seen in the same country. In the Argentine, also 


the violet seems to have found a congenial soil an 
climate, and is spreading rapidly. 

Perhaps there no other country in the world 
which has suffered so severely from incursions of 
undesired plant colonists Argentine 


blic. 

Re allows: camomile, and milk thistle have taken 

ssessicn of enormous ereas of grazing land, while, 

worse than all, - E lobe artishoke—here a 
re & 


of Uruguay, covering them duri 
ond’ impenetrable 


doesn't Kaow it. 


10 it ? 
of thie valyable ticket, 


umber 


You May Do It Yourself Without 
Knowing It. 


the mere breath of wrong-doing, would be astonished 
if they were informed that, in the eyes of the law, 
they are no better than rogues and vagabonds, liable 
to fines and imprisonment. Yet this might very well 
be the case. e law lays it down that no stage aay 
shall be performed for money, except in a building 
duly licensed as a theatre, 


ms of amateur dramatic societies exercise their 
talents in the performances of plays in schoolrooms 
and public halls, and all sorts of places, which are 
not so licensed, and charge for admission. If the 
police chose to make themselves nasty on such occa- 


sions, they could do so. 

law is a very kind friend to the General Post 
Office, which it helps and backs up in all sorts of 
unexpected ways. ntly a company was formed 
in a large provincial city, to employ hundreds of 
out-of-work men, by organising them into quick 
messengers, who were to collect and deliver the letters 
of business firms, during all hours of the day. The 
directors of the incipient enterprise received a rude 
shock when they were ordered to cease operations. 
They were, in fact, “ hing” on the preserves of 
the Postmaster-General. For private enterprise to 
enter into competition with that autocratic official is 


illegal. 

This fact was also brought home to a London Mes- 
senger Boys’ Association, who, after working their 
business into a success, were compelled to give it up, 
under threa en nalties. ey were un- 

der threats of heavy penalti They 
lawfully interfering with the ordinary telegraph 
messengers, although they didn’t know it. When a7 
closed their doors, on compulsion, hundreds of la 
were thrown out of employment. 


A pretty girl’s father, too, is often a sinner with 
respect to spoiling her. He fondles her face between 
his hands, calls her “his bonnie darling,” and so 
carries on that the girl gets her head crammed with 
the impression that sh@ must be beautiful indeed. 

This spoiling of pretty 1 often means that they 
will not get married. Few really pretty girls find 
husbands ; they are too stuck up too proud of them- 
selves. Men who are really eligible are kept at a 
distance, whilst worthless, glib-tongued wasters are 
ardently encouraged by the average pretty maid. 

Of course, this latter type of men do not marry as 
a rule, they are too sly for that; they simply amuse 
themselves with pretty girls, then depart when they 
. is that the pretty girl wakes 

e consequence t r u 
to the fact one fine day that se ke growing old a bit 
in fact, her best are over. She then con- 
cludes that she had better see about getting married. 
Alas, she finds that the men do not want her; there 
are too many delightful, unconceited girls about for 
men ever to dream of marrying one who has the 
1 of pe proud of herself to the last degree. 
hether she ises it then or not, the fact remains 
that laudation, admiration, and such like, have been 
her ruin. And so it is with most pretty girls; they 
are spoiled from early girlhood, and as grow 
older they are spoiled the more; and from this article 
you may see how it can all end. 


When Plants Become Colonists. 


Even where the old buildings have quite dis- 
ap „it is easy to trace the limits of the little 
fields once reclaimed by the devoted colonists, for 
during the brief Arctic gummer they are covered 
with vetch, which blossoms gaily, and continues to 
seed itself from year to year. 

Every conqueror has bro not only new laws 
and literature in his track, but has left behind him 
solid benefits in the shape of new plants useful to 
man. When Julius Cesar reached Britain he found 
there the apple, hazel, elder, bullace, sloe, raspberry, 
and blackberry ; the Romans left us the peach, pear, 
mulberry, cherry, fig, damson, medlar, and walnut. 

As an illustration of the grange methods by which 
plants travel, here is a pretty and true story. 

Sir John Hooker, during Antarctic explorations, hit 
upon a tiny islet which, unlike its neighbours, was 
covered with a coat of glowing green. He landed, and 
found that the verdure was caused by one plant only 
@ small flower, whose original home was Central 
Asia, bit which had spread in the course of ages 
across the Continent of Europe to the British Isles. 

He knew, also, that fifty years previous to his 
visit, the island had been bleak and bare; so he 
endeavoured to trace the starting-point of this 
charming visitant. He fourd it in the grave of an 
= sailor, who had been buried there. 

t turned out that the grave had been dug by an 
English spade, to which must have been attached 
some particles of soil, in which were hidden a seed or 
seeds of this flower, which had npone so wonder- 


fully under such severe climatic ons. 
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Small Folk Often Benefit by Big Calamities. 


ight be too much to assert that when Vesuvius 

W wom in i ops worst 9 — . me been 

for the ears, and did great damage, 

aa 1 peo le into a state of terror, 

ul Dame Nature in caus- 

ing all the trou le was a desire to benefit a 

Neapolitan macaroni seller. Yet this was very 

probably the way in which Tito Perrugini, the man 
in question, the matter. 

e was in habit of selling his wares in the 
streets of Naples, and when Vesuvius recently belched 
ith d e 2 of nang Sn nd sabe 

cl was un nto a 8 0 
cide age he turned his familiarity with 
guiding frightened tourists 

other folk through the 
streets, which had been iliar enough to them a 
day or so before, but were now rendered invisible and 
bewildering by the unnatural darkness, 


FORTUNES FOR ARCHITECTS. 

After the occurrence of any great calamity it is 
common to hear of this or that big ind 
benefiting. us, the ing of San Francisco wi 
mean the earning of millions of dollars by architects 
builders, and the manufacturers of steel frames an 

irders for the “skeletons” of “sky-scrapers,” while 

e stranding of H. M. S. Montagu on the Lundy 
Rocks meant money in the pockets of a big 
salvage company, and, in all probability, an order 
for a ship-buil: yard for a new battleship, to 
replace monster. : ne 

ut there are extremes in everything, and it is 
frequently curious, to say the least of it, to see how 
some gigantic calamities benefit not only big firms, 
but very small folk, indeed. It looks as if Nature 
1 Fortune were fond of jesting together, by making 

e un happen. 

At Zan Francisco, for instance, after the earth- 
quake had laid the chief business parts of the city 


in ruins, and when the grand hotels had vanished 
from ut, dirty, out-of-the-way little restaurants, 
which hitherto struggled desperately for 
existence, and had been n by none but the 
humblest customers, sud om lea into prosperity, 
- found themselves flooded with wealthy men an 

elegant 


delicate ladies, who were ready to pay famine 
orices the coarsest fare. 
PRICES FOR FOOD. 


' ENHANCED e 
ae humble individual to whom the wrecking 


was a blessing was a young man 
„WV 


When earthquake suddenly reduced many 
wealthy men to a state of temporary beggary, the 
his ent them money to 


t away. Ni bled at having to ra 
8 not a such a time of oe — 


ing for 
food for their wives and children, 

them from what seemed a city 
of doom, 


It needs that there’s not much philan- 
thropy in L with trading on the 3 
and terrors of one’s fellow-creatures during a time 

decidedly business—especially 
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united who, but for him, might never have found 
each other again, amid the terror and confusion of 
the smoking city. The rewards he netted helped 
him to start life handsomely on his own account 
when the city was re-built. 

It sounds cold-blooded to say so in so many words, 
but the fact remains that a big calamity almost 
always means a golden opportunity for some smal] 
person, sharp enough to seize it. Just to show how 
this fact may be proved by all sorts of instances, it 
can be mentioned that there is a large and flourishing 
shop in London the proprietor of which owes his 
success entirely to big calamitics, 

He was a N F hawker in the streets, and was 
very watchful and intelligent. He noticed how keenly 
public interest was aroused by the occurrence of a 
great catastrophe in any part of the world. 

He did not see why he should leave all the profits 
derivable from such events to tho newspapers. There- 
fore, with a keen eye to business, he nearly starved 
himself, and wandered about the streets many a 
night, to save as much as he could. At last he ad 
a few pounds for a capital; and then he waited for 
some big misfortune to happen. 

What did happen was the frightful Overend and 
Gurney smash—a 
thousands and thousands into ruin and poverty. 
Everybody was talking about the affair, and the 
interest in it rose to fever heat. 

Then the humble capitalist sank all his money in 
bringing out a sensationally-written and cru ely- 
printed account of the failure. 

It sold like wildfire, and the profits helped him to 
embark on similar ventures, as fresh catastrophes 
a, until ho had laid the solid foundation of a 
ortune, 


— — — 


IT WASN’T NATURAL. 


A Few days since a traveller for an optical instru- 
ment house called on a local optician and produced 
a box of imitation eyes. le he was enlarging 
pompously upon the beauty of his goods, a little man 
who had entered the shop broke in with: 

“You may talk about your goods being the finest 
in the market, but can you prove your assertions? 
No, sir, you cannot. Just look at this left eye of 
mine, if you would see perfection.” 

The optical man examined it closely, and, with a 
half . . 1 i 4 
ere did you get eye 

“Got it in Birmingham.” * 

“Well, sir, I can assure you that you didu't get it 
from our house.” 

“No; I did not.” 

“Exactly ; such botchwork as that is never allowed 
to leave our factory. The least defect of an eye ccn- 
demns it, and yours is full of Blemishes. In the fist 
place, it is too light a shade to match the other one, 
and anyone can see that it is a size too small for 
you. Again, it is not natural in its appearance. It 
will deceive no one. Its artificial points creep out on 
every side, and it has not one single aspect of the 
natural eye. How long have you worn it?” 

“Ever since I can remember. You see, I was born 
in Birmingham, and this eye was born with me. It’s 
a natural one, and L good enough for me. 

Pi traveller picked up his samples, and quietly 


shop. 
— — 


' MAKING ACQUAINTANCE. 

A rovnd women of country birth and rearing, who 
has reer her home ＋ n — an a — 
i town, or tact and diplomacy she 
ows nobody <> aceal her neighbours ans 
She had 1 settled herself in her new home 


strange hen into her yard, and found that 
the fowl had * laid an in the dustbin outside 
the kitchen r. While sho was still wonderin 


says you can have that one our hen just laid in that 
dustbin of yourn.” 
“Thank you very much,” said the country woman. 


bic That's very kind indeed,” answered the new neigh- 


“It’s a gift,” remarked the girl. 

Then there was a silence for a few moments, The 
girl still clung to her side of the fence, 

“I gay,“ she said finally, “ma says now you're 
acquainted with us folks shed like to borrow a 
hammer.” 

ee a] 
* Do you keww she ncbnely aebed ms Lovie pomt 
Dauber.” 


ee ie it knows that Dauber 
“ everyone knows au 
isan animal painter.” 


cial catastrophe which plunged |. 
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THE MAN WHO CLOTHES KING EDWARD. 


A Chat Between Our Contributor and the King’s 
Tailor. 


I was fortunate enough to meet him outside the 
Hotel Bristol during the King’s last visit to Paris 
and, thanks to a common acquaintance, was enabled 
to have a chat with him. 

He was the tailor of his Majesty, King Edward the 
Seventh, and, therefore, an authority on dress, for 
we all know that the King is the best-dressed man in 
Europe. His tailor has formally claimed this dis- 
tinction for his august customer. 

have never known,” he said, “anyone who had 
such a genius—genius is the only word to express his 
gift—for knowing what to wear and how to wear it. 

“In any other position his enlightened taste would 
certainly have made his fortune. 

“While other men will spend half-an-hour in decid- 
ing upon a pattern for trousers, his Majesty will 
— 1 8 dozen in as many minutes, with unerring 

ste. 

While he was still Prince of Wales, I was in the 
habit of waiting upon him at Marlborough House 
with my patterns, 

can safely say that upon these occasions he 
never kept me more than ten minutes or @ quarter of 
an hour; during that short time he would choose 
pers £100 worth of cloth, 

“Eleven in the morning was the hour invariably 
fixed for these appointments. 


THE KING IS A GOOD JUDGE OF CLOTH. 

“At the first stroke of the clock the King would 
leave the library and enter the room where I was 
awaiting him, and, after a cheery Good morning, 
would at once begin his selection in the most business- 
like manner imaginable. His punctuality was 
extreme. I have never known him even a minute 
behindhand. 

“Once, it is true, my watch showed two minutes 
past the hour when he made his appearance, and 1 
— 1 ge that, for once, I had caught him tripping; 
but I am bound to confess that Iuter in the day 1 
learned that it was my watch, and not that of the 
King that was at fault. 

© Gcoasicmally, when he hesitated for a moment 
between two patterns, he would do me the honour tu 
consult me, 

% Do you think this would suit me, Mr. ——?’ 
he would ask, or, This is nice! Don't you think so?’ 

“And I always approved his choice, for reasons of 
med and not for teness sake; for he was always 
right. 

hen he would come to my establishment, to 
inquire whether I had any new patterns, and would 
sometimes be accompanied by one or other of his 
sons. He never tried to influence their choice; but 
I always noticed that they followed his taste, anil 
chose the same sort of patterns as himself; a proof 
of their good taste. : 

“We often had quite lengthy conversations. He 
has a thorough knowledge of the respective merits 
of Cheviots, ons, diagonals, and checks; is 
acquaintance with the technique of my xt never failed 
to surprise me. 

A HUNDRED PAIRS OF TROUSERS PER YEAR. 

“Naturally, the King pays a good price for his 
el ; but by no means an extravagant one, as 
might be imagined. If you wanted the same things, 

ou would have to pay just as much. For instance, 

two to two and a half guineas for a pair of 
trousers; ten for a lounge suit. An evening suit 
costs, perhaps, half as much again. They are, of 
course, the acme of perfection, as regards cloth, 


lining, and cut. ’ 

“Yea can easily imagine that the King’s wardrobe 
is well-stocked. He wears a pair of trousers three or 
four times at the most, and he gets through a hundred 
pairs in the course of a year. Each year he orders 
a dozen evening suits, twelve or fifteen frock coats, 
in addition to vests, and fifteen overcoats; so tha 
apart from uniforms, his yearly clothes-bill wil 

robably amount to from s thousand to twelve 
undred pounds. 


“As to his uniforms, I am quite positive that he : 


alone is capable of describing them all, and of 
recalling the particulars in which each of them differs 
from the others, and pleases him, or otherwise. He 


certainly has the most wonderful memory in the 
whole of his kingdom. His uniforms number at least 
ono hundred, their value reaches several thousand 
rae 

He often 


Happily, he is ok dreosr and cam shane wih 
i a r. and can w 
astonishi: A Certainly, among all the 
customers I have ever seen, no one can approach 
him in this respect. 

“When younger, he had a rather decided preference 
for striking patterns; but for many years now his 
taste has shown 4n irreproachable simplicity. He 
likes yee things, and is particularly fond of simple 
navy-blue serge. 

So spoke the man who for many years has clothed 
his Majesty King Edward VII., King of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Emperor of India, and Arbiter of Taste. 
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My Notebook. 
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gays something like this: “Isn’t it, once a clerk, 
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A Morass writes as fol- 

Should Girte Play lows: “Ought I to allow 
Cricket? my girls to play cricket? 

Their father says ‘ Yes, 

like; it teaches den ae 80 ities 

as 3 m man q 2 
an is healthful What if they do get's 424 and 


For my own Talways fear that one of 
will come louse ws some po injury.” 


I think A Moruzr’s view is right. Ihave girls of my 
own, and love cricket. It is hard sometimes to 
have to stop their pleasure, yet it is wise and kind to do 

i young girls ough! to play this gama, 

They will insist u laying the regulation 
with a1 hard ball, amd that ia the, chief danger. blow 
on the leg or the arm does not so much matter. Buta 
blow on the chest is a very serious thing to contemplate. 
It may mean cancer or some otber life-long injury. It 

disfigurement of 


may mean a t of the face or the loss 
front teeth. 

If a softer ball could be devised, so between 
a cricket ball and a tennis ball, the game t be less 
harmful. I suggest this idea to manufacturers. 

— 
Now and some of 
“Toa Money.” us have had to stay late 


8 
try next morning to “rush” t 
money.“ That's always exciting. You never know. 
Cashiers are so cold blonded. Cashiers never see “ cabs 
to catch last trains.” They do not reckon by minutes. 
They only reckon by hours. 


I have had one or two very interes arguments 
with cashiers in the past. W Tse Aabier 1 
t Iine like this And when I 


I am r at explaining things. But 
perhaps you see what'T think I think. . 


If, because you had to stay a little late at the office 
last night, and the cashier was very amenable next 
that, of course, was as right as right could be. 
pence or ——— Has geod perbeps. 

8 you had, 
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who did know—the head of the business not eren 
knowing. 


Under such circumstances, what is your a0 3 
— 8 would you do? Would 900 tell pa would 
you 


This new man will have money passing through his 
hands. He may steal again. If your employer or wines 
should ver that you knew this man’s past, and he 
stole a second time, they would both blame you for ycu- 
secrecy. They ht not decide rightly. But it would 
be human nature for them to argue that way. 


You have to look at it in the worst light. You know, 
and the thief knows you w. If he steals again le 
may say you knew, and you may get discharged. On 
the other hand, the thief may have reformed. He nr) 
be code, chee enough to resist all temptation, and be 
anxious to lead a new and honest life. If you split on 
him you may be told you are a sneak and a black guid 
for 2 80. 


Anyhow, imagine yourself in this awkward posi. 
tion. What do 2 would do? Rech 179 
replies below 200 words. not later than Tuesi:y, 


September 4th, marking your envelope Problem. 
Two half-guines prises and some consolation gifts. " 


PETER KEARY (Mr. Notcboot), 
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POT-BOILING ON THE QUIET 


How Some Famous Men Make Both Ends fet, 
THERE i 


s dealer in London who does @ good Lusi- 


recognises of this opinion bite 
he lowers the price of his own protections, i 


nds, and they 


Sell 


— on the quiet ing 
I. will show you pretty landscapes by men w. 
reputation i 1 you are an expert in sch 


to make a shrewd guc:s at 
gh the similarisy cf 
acknowledged work, but ihe 


after a good guess. 

8 assets <= 1 to pane 
secrecy as nam ause he would get 
no more work from the * whose identity he dis- 
mean a loss of trade; but lie is 
goodly sum that these pictures arc 
of eminent men, the wager to 
om whose absolute in- 
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it im for many editors to accept ther 
and — so they write under other nuts. 


artist, the work perhaps 


acknow: productions, 
by a deal, and i: is 
to discover tho 


writer by reason of certain phraseo!', 
ig satisfied that he has got hold cf a 
merely smiles. ‘ine 
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the hope of gesting 
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and he wi 
of the same quality. 
all aoe to the transaction are pleas J, 
pot- bo goes on, so that the tax collector, 
omits to call, may be satisfied. 


The Motor Death Roll. 


In May, 1906, no fewer than 237 perscns 
were injured, some fatally, by motor vehic!: 
in London alone. 

In June, 1906, the number of persons in- 
jured, some fatally, by motor vehicles was 265. 

THEREFORE THE MOTOR 
DANGER (8 INCREASING. 
Protect yourself by buying Surtu’s WE. Lr 
which provides a special 
MOTOR-BUS AND TRANCAR 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE POLICY. 
One Penny, Every Tuespay. 
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By 
* CAMEKEEPER,’ 


[The writer of 
ite this article, as 
already 5 
és probably 

mel ceper who has 
ph aed a thor. 
ough’y good education to 
bear on hisfascinating work, 
‘ bE He was educated at Marl- 
Borough College and Cambridge Univeroity. 


In spite of the care of Britain's army of thirteen 
thousand gamekeepers, hundreds of thousands of 
gal are stolen every ecaron by thieves of the 
shrewdest cunning. feathered thieves the 

rincipal are crows (common carrion and hoodie), 
magpies, jays, gulls, and rooks. The majorly of 
count tolk believe that cuckoos live entirely on the 
e ot other birds, but this is a popular fallacy. 
N thieves include rats, stoats, hedgehogs, foxes, 
and oocasionally badgers. : 

All the bird egg-poachers, except nooks, work singly 
or in pairs, silently and stealthily. Ordinary rcoks, 
though experts at finding eggs, ure so elated when 
they find a nest of eggs, that they give themselves away 
by cawing the news to all and sundry. The older rooks 
work noiselessly, as carrion crows. When a rook is 
seen wheeling about, with bill at right angles to his 
body, woodcock-like, he may be set down as an old 
hand in the egg-stealing profession. 

When many rooks attack a nest, the contents are 

down on the spot in their greediness. When 
their party is select and small, they carry each egg 
to some open spot in the fields, where they can devour 
it without risk of a peppering from the shot of the 
aceper’s gun. 

SOMEONE MUST BE ON THE WATCH. 

Small such as partridges’, rooks carry in 
their bills ; ut a larger, 28 as a wild duck’s, they 
carry on their bills, impaling the egg, which is pre- 
vented from falling by partially opening the bill 
afterwards. Shells are seldom found under a rookery, 
es their contents, sucked in the security of the open, 
are earried to the nestlings in the parents’ pelican- 
like pouch. 

Such hardened egg-thieves are tooks that, if a nest, 
once spied by fhem, is left unguarded for a few 
minutes, it is as good as lost. They will snatch 

heasant from a pen as fast as laid, unless the 
top is covered in. Another keeper and myself had a 
large pen containing sixty pheasant hens. When one 
of us stayed near it with a gun, from daylight to 
dark, we got eggs; but if we left it unwatched for a 
aay, 5 invariably found, at night, nothing but empty 
she! 

do fewer than thirty-seven rocks one day found a 
hole in one of my covered pheasant pens, and forgot, 
in their excitement at my 1 pected arrival, the 
way out. I know for a fact that those rooks stole no 
more eggs. 

It is 2 pitiful sight to watch s horde of rooks 
mobbing a cag hen, sitting devotedly on her 
es. h rook is too great a coward to make a 
—— attack; the beg aowd a them dances 7 
menacingly, until poor p ge is worn out by 
the unequal contest, and surrenders. 


e..,. 
Jays are the aristocrats of the egg-poaching 
fraternity, when they lapse into robbing game nests ; 


they are content chiefly to take toll 

from 2 of small birds a vood - pigeons. 

Once a of jays, who lived in one of my woods, 

ap to have own ordered by their doctor to eat 

nothing but pheasant „ for they stole from me 

over * hundred in S ore I trapped 
FOXES NEVER EAT FRESH EGGS. 

It is from the runs made near tho nest that the 
keeper is able to decide on the culprit, when he finds 
that the eggs have disappeared ; the state the nest is 
e Ho 

are very clumsy, taking a huge bi 
out of an egg, shell pl all. Rats generally make a 
point of tasting each egg, wasting @ good deal by 
1 contents ats over the fabric of the nest, 
which they turn upside down. Stoats make neat 
runs, along which they carry or roll the eggs, leaving 
nest intact. 
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at least from his point of view. 

Foxes never eat fresh eggs; they prefer those that 
would be marked commercially as eggs.“ If her eggs 
are sufficiently advanced by tucabatton, the fox con- 
siders them a greater delicacy than the sitting bird, 
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which he kills always out of sheer devilry, but often 

“ore aside. 

The worst point in foxes’ egg-poaching, is their 

invariable habit of killing the sitting 33 

— preventing any chance of a second and luckier 
est. 

The smallest of furred egg-poachers I ever heard 
of, was a long-tailed field mouse. The eggs from a 
partridge nest began to disappear; a trap was set, 
and Mr. Mouse was caught actually with one of the 

in his —— 

uman egg-poachers are a continual w to the 
keeper, till the partridges and ieee to 
sit; the critical time is when the clutch is nearly 
complete. When the keeper does catch one of these 
sly gentry in the act, he is unable to deal summarily 
with him. 

A summons must be applied for to start with. The 
law fixes the fine af five shillings for each egg stolen 
or destroyed. What with obtaining the summons and 
attending the court, the keeper often gets but poor 
reward for his trouble. For, while 9 is absent 
from his woods and fields, the mates of the captured 
one are stealing enough eggs to pay for many fines, 

HOW EGGS TRAVEL FREE BY RAIL. 

The labourer who steals eggs when the coast is 
clear, sometimes allows his greed for an extra shillin 
to get the better of his wonted cunning. An 9 
labourer, whom I had ay mean be honest, was kind 
i to tell me that he knew of several full nests, 
which he had found on his way to work—on another 
shoot. He suggested that the eggs would be just as 
useful if made to hatch on my ground! 

Not long aiterwards, I had tho satisfaction of 
ae him red-handed. 

Egg thieves invariably deny the possession of stolen 


eggs to the bitter end, even when they know that you 
have béen watching the whole performance of their 
poaching at a range of a few yards. The calf of an 
extra pair of trousers is a favourite receptacle for 
their booty. 

A women once stole one of my partridge nests; and 
I was able to bring the fact home to her. Knowing 
that the eggs had been sat upon for about ten days, 
I asked her what she did with them. She tcld mo 
that she had eaten them; and when I mentioned the 
ten days of incubation, she informed me that she 
liked something “tasty.” 

Those who send stolen eggs by rail are not always 
content to pay carriage and run the risk of tho 
package falling into the hands of thuse who might 
prove inquisitive. 

This is how eggs travel free by rail. A man wear- 
ing a gigantic sombrero, a huge scarlet muffler, or 
a sky-blue suit, rushes to the guard as a train is 
starting, and- hands him a hamper, saying he will 
come for it at a certain station; and rushcs to the 
far end of the train, prosumably to his seat. 

In the hurry of things, he gets out of the station 
unobserved ; and, at the station named, a confederate, 
wearing similar striking attire, claims the hamper 
of eggs successfully, 

MARKTD WITH INVISIBLE INK, 

Here is a useful dodge to facilitate the tracing of 
poached eggs. Whole nests of eggs, in spots from 
which they are likely to be stolen, are marked with 
invisible ink, generally with tho name of the estate 
to which they Gelane: When placed under a Yow! for 
hatching, her heat causes the inscription to become 
visible. This is particularly interesting to the man 
who finds that he has bought eggs already his own. 

The latest dodge is to mark all eggs with a 
specially-prepared pencil. Oniy when treated with a 
certain fluid do the marks become visible. „ 

The motor does away with the risk of detection of 
poached eggs when sent by rail; but though a motor 
may be searched 9 police on the road, it is 
like the proverbial it needs catching first. 

Human egg-poachers have always receivers, and 
receivers have customers. If sportsmen were more 
particular in their inquiries as to tho origin of the 
gam they bry, the market for poached eggs 
would die a Ane death. 


AS HE WOULD HAVE DONE, 

Tue prosecuting witness testified that the defen- 
dant had knocked him senseless, and then kicked 
him in the head and face for several minutes. . 

“If he knocked you senseless,” asked the magis- 
trate, “how do you know that he kicked you alter 
eek 

witness reflected. 

“I know it,” he replied. „'Cause that’s what I'd a’ 
done to him if I’d got him down—so there!” 

ee fe 

Mes. Hosxmcxe: “You nasty tramp! How dare 
you eat that cake I set out to cool?” 

Tired Timothy: “Well, it did take some coura 
ma am, but a starvin’ man can't be very partic’ 
about what he eats.” 


— — 

First Reporter: Tou always said that Jones 
would never learn anything about the newspaper 
business; I told you he would, in time.” 

Second Reporter: What makes you think he 
has? 

First Reporter: “He's looking for a job in some 

0. 


Someindy has a £20 Cash Ticket, and pacers doesn’t Know it. le it you ? 


of thie valuable ticket. 
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Nuts to Crack. 


A NEW ENIGMA, 
Quite a BeaTITUDE. 
Let her be, or beat her, 
Give her little ease; 
Then in safety scat her 
All among the bees. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 
Cur out eleven pieces of paper or cardboard, three the 
size of A, two 
the sizes of B, C, 
and D, and one 
the size of E, 
and one the size 


See how soon 
ou can arrange 
eleven 

jeces so that 
ey form a 
perfect square. 


RUSTIC WIT. 

“OuR par- 
son,” said Nay- 
lor, the village 
blacksmiih, us 
he sat one evening with others round the taproom 
fire, “pays no rates.” “You aro wrong, szid the 
village wit, “and I can prove it; thcre’s u nut for you 
all to crack!” What did he mean ? 


ARHY ANAGRAMS. 
Here is an excellent little exercise for patient or 
quick -witted solvers: 
I'm free to-day, the old sire said, 
O no cell now have I to dread ; 
For this one happy day to me 
Are glen and hill and forest free. 
I, if I will, can ride, or fish, 
A pit can enter, if I wish, 
In scarch of chalk or sau- l. 
In peice alone I now can dine, 
Aud sing to Anna’s lute at ume, 
Nor fear a reprimand. 
Each word or group of words in italics forms, when 
its letters are shuffled and recast as an anzgram, a 
military title. Can you decipher them ? 


NUTS TO CRACK. 

Very appropriate to the title of our column is the 
pretty little experiment illustrated in this diagram. 

A 3 - pointed 
knife with a heavy 
handle is stuck very 
* 1 into the lintel 

a door, and the nut 
that is to be cracked is 
placed under it, so that 
when the knife is 
released by a touch the 
nut is cracked. 

What simple and 
certain plan cun you 
suggest for making 
sure that the knife 
shall hit the nut exactly 
in the middle without 
fail P 


CHERRY RIPE! 

As I sat under the 
trees with my best 
girl in a count 
F aged brother Bo 

rought us some ripe 

cherries in a cabbage leaf. At first sho had one more 
than twice my share, but when Bob had annexed ten of 
mine, she had three times as many as [ had, and I had 
then one for each yeur of her ue. How old was she, 
and how many cherries fell to her share ? 


„ 


THESE LITTLE MAIDS WENT TO MARKET. 

Mary and her sister Mabel each carried a basket of 
to market, and, as it Fy seer each sold her little 
for the samo sum to different buyers. 

On the way home, Mabel, who was fond of figures, 
said to her sister—“If I had bud your eggs I should 
2 ie 1 bad = 

—, a 
had 1 should have taken 
only 33d.” How many eggs bad 

and what money id they 

take for them? 
We do not ask for solutions. 
These will be found on the 


last page of this paper. 
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GIL PAINTINGS BY THE MILE. 


Some Recent Great Achievements in the Picture 


that the lady 
mante a savoury 
emoke l 


tobacco 

interesting crticle Mr. H. L. Savory, the head of | As already mentioned, women are sin, ly fine 
ah jones firm a cigarette manufacturers, describes the | judges of tobacco, and of the finest 
enormous increase in smoking among ladies, and gives some | the ee will satisfy them. 

instructive information as to the requirements o the femi- The b 8 : 
nine devotee of the weed. Mr. Savory, who was educated | the finest Turkish and more particularly 
at London University, may be said to have elevated the | tobacco, although there is also a considerable demand 
production of the highest class cigarettes into a fine art, | for the best Virginia growths 


1 : i i i U f Id lines. 
and his firm deservedly enjoys a world-wide reputation, To talk of Egyptian cigarettes, the way, is to 1 which break completely away from old lines 


/ 7 few months a most amazing production wa 

kings, queens, and princes being amongst ite patrons.) r misnomer. There is no ian tobacco, | exhibited at the Galerie des Machines in Paris. * 

young hall-mark att ao-called ian brands are simply cigar- | It represents the mob, after the taking and sacking 

Ir the drama of my younger days, the hall-mark | ettes made in Egypt imported Turkish tobacco. | of the infamous Bastille prion, marching, with 

of the adventures was her b. ia hi ange dent My lady’s favourite cigarette, then, is the Turkish | Lafayette at their head, to the Hotel de Ville. The 

* to a point one might be left in some doubt 88 | one. Not only must it be made from the finest leaf, | painter is M. Georges Roussel, and the magnitude 
rod 


e lady’s real character; but the moment she the of 
ale gg hel i half. | but it must be the last word in the way of dainty 


cigarette-case, and, amid — d artisti 
shocked, half-delighted “Oh!” of the pit and gallery, pas gine — — he, Al 
struck a match on the sole of her “villainessly” high. never “go” came teal Me ee, od it is got up in 


heeled boot, there was room neither for hesitation tirasth 12 1 4. 
nor, if ono had a sneaking sympathy with the lady, — ive manner tha ingenuity 


yond question, she was an abandoned creature. * N — ” 5 88 
To-day at be play, 8 1 1 mouthpiece, the object of which is to prevent the 
immacu A i eyes of ladies playing 

tion by ‘allowing him to light her cigarette, and erred iat * * pla * 
ladies of the highest (stage 1 smoke THEY WILL ONLY HAVE THE BEST. 
through act after act. Now the theatre as 2 rule! Then many of our lady-customers have their 
faithfully reflects public taste and opinion, and it cigarettes specially made for them, their crests and 
certainly does so in the matter of feminine smoking. monograms deing stam on the paper, and 
I do not think it is an exaggeration to say that ten | generaliy king I d say that even more care, 
= ago no woman who valued her reputation would trouble, 1 om | money is expended on my lady's 


of the work may be judged a Be it is stated that 
there are over one thousand life-size figures shown 
within the limits of this tic canvas, 
The picture is 246 feet and about 20 deep, 
and is one of the largest pictures ever painted 
S00 HOURS OF HARD PAINTING. 
Statistics of pictures of the tic order are not 
uninteresting. Last year Mr. mas Hemy, the 
well-known marine ter, completed a Bares of 
ht at » which is of 
its kind unique. It covers 90 square feet of canvas, 
took 600 hours of hard painting, and used up half a 
hundredweight of paints. The actual cost of 1 
it was very considerable, and works out as follows: 
Canvas (90ft, square) ... £610 0 
Paint (250 tubes) ............ £2 0 0 
Models hours, 5 


Brushes (00) .. £7 10 0 


Total . . . £99 0 0 


Such a work implies also a great deal of very severe 
manual toil. The artist has to be continually climb- 
ing up and down a ladder to at the top of a 
canvas of such size ; many of principal figures 
have to be repainted as many as thirty times! 

Now and then paintings have been 
exhibited in the Academy. In 1880 Mr. Val. 
Pri: 5 tho 8 eld at Dell py Lord 
Lytton, then Viceroy. picture was eet long 
by 10 wide, and i ically the whole of 
one wall of Gall Ne. Wil. Anctber picture of 
See os aes eS 

p, R. was & ip of the House 
of and contains over six hundred portraits, 
four hun of which are very perfect. „It measures 
1 agen paintings by British artist tl 

any British artist are tho 
frescoes by Maclise, in the Royal Gallery of the House 
of Toi, These are two, pony e 45 fect 


ve been seen smoking in public—that is, in tte than on the cigars or cigarettes of 
land. of 


ndeed, so far as that goes, she would prokesly 6 whose coarser palates are more casily 


have been requested to desist had she atte pted So far I have spoken only of cigarettes, but I may 
smoke in any first-class hotel or restaurant. add that we make a 3 — of ladies 
SMOKING AT THE FASHIONABLE ‘HOTEL. cigars. These, like cigarettes, are 8 ially manu- 
To-day, of course in the society world, women | factured from the finest and most delicate leaf, and, 
smoke as freely and openly as men, and the more | whilst in every eres genuine cigars, they are 
fashionable the hotel or restaurant, the more ladies | in specially 8 sizes, 
„ I do not, however, anticipate that women will ever 
It is roughly ten years since the practice received | take to Pipes. 
the cachet of “good form,” and since then it has | In conclusion, I know I am open to a ol 
grown with 2 although still confined | speaking 1 when I say that I do not ik 
almost entirely to the upper classes. smoking an ä or 
pa er had — women. Feminine nature is no prone 5 
1 can trut ly say we now 3 see no reason why | 
i ; and, speaking of lishwomen in par- should be in smoking. . 
i i ant e in | Moreover, it is tlie “cheap and nasty,” and not the 
indeed, w er the | high-class 1 that injuriously affect nerves, 
an 


i Em stretch. i digestion. 
Nevertheless, old-fashioned ideas die hard, and I e and . 
am often asked by men whether I think women really ‘woman - 
enjoy sm: , oF whether the practice is not merely smoker of to- 
— onabdle craze or tion. 1 repeat, 


i 


point. A ble whim w lasted | the best. long by 12 feet high, They are exquisitely painted. 
more a season or two at the most, and surely 20,000 FIGURES ON ONE CANVAS. 
the huge and ever-increasing trade done in ladies 7 — Oh But all these immense areas of art must take second 
0 8 for itself. Macrsrratz: “Have you anything to say before when compared. with the d œuvre of Mons. 
No doubt at first a good many women smoked | the judgment of the Court is passed upon you?” which was to order for the 
use others did, and they did not wish to feel | Prisoner: “Beggin’ yer worship’s pardon, could hia Arts Exhibition. This 
“out of it,” and one may still nee | you tell me the latest score of the West Indians?” the Siege of Paris, and contains at least 
smokers who are 8 aner — — thousand figures, of which two thousand are 
themselves at the shrines of Fashion and Nicotina. 4 WHAT LIFE is COMING TO, ; and though in the shadow 
self-conatituted by the way, are Darm, can I have s new dress? e 20. The canvas 
always to be known by their habit of either smoki As sho epetp A> heed of Go Bouse, whe vee pler- measures 880 feet and is 50 feet deep. Of course, 
cigarette an tw Sager depended on the, spool ing Geo act Mi hee Seok ‘and, fenslen, at work gf this kind rather to the world of 
of its reduction to or of playing with it, 3 scene-painting than to that of pure art, yet critics 
blowing smoke, rings, and trying tricks on you he observed 7, “take the have almost universally admitted that the | sr 
whieh no genuine smoker dream of wasting ene f ee, altered 21 fon ene exhibited in this canvas is of a very high 
— HAVE GREATLY IMPROVED. “Then take it at once, be cured of the new | Tor trick painting pure and simple, it would bo 
But 1 firmly believe that the majority of women | dress habit. I’m going down to the club. difficult to match u contribution sent a few years ago 
who smoke thoroughly enjoy the me, sad, gee It was her turn now. 8 to the French Salon by a well-known French 
from the considerations already mentioned, I To the club,” she repeated triumphantly. “And | Orientalist artist. At first ons observes only a 
convincing proof of this is to be found in the fact E Did not the. reproducti uisitely pain of the richly-carved 
that women-smokers are singularly fine judges of | doctor, when he called last week, order you to take | fapade of a n 
tobaceo, and den exacting in their requirements. F janissary with drawn sword. was hung on its 
This brings as they are usband avoided her gaze. merits. 

. In de old d when if women smoked at | |“ Forgive + as he went | On the first day of the exhibition the artist waited 
ai they did ft ously, they had usually to obediently to the chest, and did as che till a number of people were around his work, then, 
be content with brothers’ or somebody else’s | desired. . n moving quietly up, he touched a spring in the frame 
brothers’ cigarettes. Practically no was By the way,” he continued tly, “is that Instantly the janissary moved to one side, the door 
made by manufacturers to cater for Ne; she lin te be Penelope yet? brilliantly Pr 

tastes, aes 3 the expects drillian which a Moorish gir 
There were, 1 believe, some scented abominations Then tell her to take those anti-spooning tablets. an dance. The realism was amaz- 
us was te 0 suited to the.| And how is the baby? ” ingyen tiak ran untvrslly cond , 
were usually consumed by < 
same relation to ladies’ of to-day that | room. The Wis goles 02 leans ite os and lore 
a2 ADH I gave her a dose staying solption, and she enormously larger than any other work in enamel 
Hore, of scented cigarettes, I may inter- | swears now never leave me. ever attempted. 
polate de story. ; There was a sudden ring at the door. It being out of the question to “fire” so large a 
Some time ago 8 lady staying in. the coun ran The maid came sheet at once, the ig composed of eleven 
short her favourite brand, « ring’ to te “Aman e this bill ir.” 8 different plates, * 
anid: ve wory cigar- band wife smiled — 2 these oo many buckled that 
tae te sts al 7 Jane,” “tell to take pne of t had in all over one f 


* i 
0 and Goesn’t it 
Somebody hes a 8 10 Cash Ticket, and pochape 4 SF inte Sele it. Is zat SMITHS WHERE * von the 


| 
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BRILLIANT NEW SERIAL. 


THE WHIFF OF VIOLETS. 


By GORDON HOLMES, 


BEGIN TO-DAY. 


THE FIRST CHAPTERS. 


——— 


enormous 
to enter the lite 
and made trac . 

fter a month in England he decides to take a furnished 


flat, and to remain till his ital is reduced to £200; 
deciding to return to his W. rn life if Dame Fortune 
neglects to smile upon him in the meantime. 


7. ee rent of which is five 
view of fact that it is reputed 
to be haunted, and no tenants will remain in it, the agent 


half 
el 
i taking a sleeping draught fortified with strych- 
d 7 * was “Death from Jia. 
under the circumstances, was virtually 
his 


first night alone in the fiat, 
violets, and later 
makes 8 thorough 


jes about Miss 


inquiries 
been buried at Kensal 
i to do with 


: 
K. 
b 


ri fe grave. She is a beautiful 
girl, he recognises her, from her likencss to a picture 
. still hangs in the flat, as a relative probably a sister 


agitated, and they speak 


is 
Little Tittle he her confidence, and she tells 
un Ay . of the dead woman. She gives 


He has found none, and tells her so. 
by a Mr. van Hupfeldt, a 

tbo Seale Be Bes been sent for her 
Van H feldt, as he 
ily; Violet 


three something falls from Violet—a 
“den te has on it the address of a board- 


to the flat at Edd 0 
He finds that she had been put in capcom cued 
deceived “ Miss 


lost the document, but she remem- 
was not Strauss, but Von 
ly forgotten the latter part of 


This information assures David that Gwendoline Mor. 
daunt was a wife. 5 ber sister and 
Petz ot Miss e e e bet Gueenicline 

t sis wendoline 
2 4 . The proofs of this statement may 
missive she wonders who it 
cits other believes it has 
van Hupfeldt. Is greatly revives 


Folh of 

10 
A 
i 


E 
f 


rf 
F 
: 
I Fr. 


simple country life is much 
— pon an be. 


cif 

1171 
f 
: 


fil 
i 
115 

z 


Somebody has a 


* 4 . N 


820 Cash Ticket, and perhaps 


CHAPTER SEVEN (continued). 
Violet’s Conditions, 


Vrotzr sighed, and made no answer. All was not so very 
“clear to her mind.” But one thing was clear—that the 
nobility with which she and her had credited van 
Hupfeldt in sending the note anonymously, so he 
might not claim a reward from her, was not a very deep 
nobility, for he had now volunteered tho information t 
it wae he who had sent it. She felt some disgust. 
woman disillusioned about s man rushes to the opposite 
pole. Let him but be detected to be not the hero which 
she had thought him, and steep is his fall. Henceforth he 
is not only not a hero, but less than nothing in her eyes. 
Violet paced aimlessly through the room, then went to the 
window furthest from that at which van Hupfeldt Food, 
and the unspoken words on ber lips were: 

“ Who is there to be trusted?” 


be fulfil me, I now swear it to you. 
But the fulfilment of it must not be made s condition of 
our union. The union must come first, and then the falfil- 
— —— quicker the union, the sooner the fulfil- 
ment. 

“No; I will not have it so——” 

Tou must / 

“ You are to release my wrist, Mr. van Hupfeldt !“ 

Tou must / 

“ But why hold me?” 

“ Listen—your sister was a wedded wife, I know it, I 
have reason to know it, and I am certain that, if you 
marry me, within six months after the marriage I shall be 
in a position to hand the proofs of everything, to tell 
you truly the whole h from n to 2 

after! Why not eix months 


“But why six months 
before?” 

en wih bea pate tone N rt 

ell wi a pain ‘oresee—a ut per 

not a pain which you wal be unable to eatlive. Bat from 
what I already know of your sister's history 1 see that it 
must be told you after, not before, our union. It is a 
terrible history, I—gather; a 5 tale, you don’t 
know how sad. You are far from being able td hear it now, 
even if I could tell you now. Violet, say ‘Yes’ to me!” 

“ But without understanding anything: 

“Yes, Violet, turn tome! Violet, say ‘Yes’ to me!” 

But what guarantee——” 

“My pledged word—nothing else—that is enough. I say 
that within six months, not more, from the day of our 
marriage you shall know all that you desire to know. Even 
the child shall have been found, for—already—I am—on its 
track. But unless you consent * will never know, the 
child will never be found, for I shall be dead, and thé 
knowledge which I am in course of ene shall die with 
me. If you will not give yourself, then, agree to that 
bargain you spoke of.” 

“Ono gives, in a bargain, for something one receives.” 

“It is the only condition on which we can come together. 
I could not bring you now the proofs that you long for, 
even if I had them. It must be six months after—not less 
than six months after, and for then I promise, calling 
Heaven to witness. Believe in me! Not all things that a 
man ssys are true, but this is true. Violet—for Gwen's 
sake—within a week—the sooner it's done, the sooner you 
hear—within not more than two weeks 

Van Hupfeldt was pleading like a man battling for his 


arthl. 
dent t your promise,” she said with a charming 
shyness, but it is a great matter; you give me no 
guarantees, you may fail, and then—all will have been in 
vai * 


in. 

“TI won't fail. I shall so manage that there will be no 
chance of failure. And, to prove my faith, if you say 
Yes,’ I think I can undertake that within only two months 
after the marriage the child shall be „ and within 
siz the proofs of his 1 shall be handed you. 
That's fair—that seems e, now. Only, the 
marriage must be A in that case, without a fortn ght 8 

flor bette 


A t r terms. What do you say? 
agg. without answering, suddenly cast herself upon 
the sofa head, bu her face in it. A bitter lamentation 


her, 80 and low that van Hupfeldt could 
— 13 it. He stood over her, looking at her, his 
heart in his mouth. And presently, bending to her, he 
whi : Tell me.“ 
— eum from her l 
He put his lips on ber hair, and she shivered. 
“It is Tes, be ee he. “But pity me still more 
hat it sha once.” 
ond Nao she sobbed ; “I must have time to think. It is 
uch, after 
bey 0 moment Mrs. Mordaunt entered. Violet, 
aroused by the opening door, stood up with e bent head, an 
averted face, and van Hupfeldt said with a sort of 
frenzied laugh to Mrs. Mordaunt:““ See how the 


Rowe nt days are 
ut, 8 
ref e ee ai Viclet with a query in her 
Violet’s great welt on 8 
ary by any sign that question of lifted eyebrows. 


dosen't Know it. Ie N you? 
aumber of this valuable ticket. 


CHAPTER EIGHT, 
At Dead of Night. 


Davip Harcourt meantime had long since reached home 
after his interview with Miss l'Estrange, whereupon Mrs. 
Grover had presented him with her first specimen of house- 
wifery in the shape of a lunch. But, as if to prove that 
the fates were against literature that day, she also presented 
him with a letter, which when he opened it he found to 
be from the agent, Dibbin, saying : 

“ Herein please find address of Sarah Gissing, servant of 
the late Miss Gwendoline Barnes, as promised.” 

David's first n was to go straightway after the 
meal to interview this Sarah Gissing. Then he set his lips, 
saying to himself, The day’s work,” and, after lighting 
his pipe, he walked up to his literary tools with the grim- 
ness of a man about to throttle an enemy. Whereupon he 
eat down and wrote something. When he came back to 
earth with a weary but taut brain, Mrs. Grover was gone 
for the day. It was near seven in the evening, and the 
prairie-wolf within was growling “ dinner-time.” 

His mental faculties being now on a tension, he thought 
to himself that there was no reason why he should not be 

rompt and call upon Miss Gissing that very evening. 
Though after dinner a mortal lethargy and reaction seized 
upon him with the w. » “To-morrow is better than 
to-day,” he proved true to his high-strung self, and went 
4 the bus to Baker Street, where he took train for the 

tion nearest to the village of Chalfont. 

It was a 3 walk from station to village. There was 
no cab, and w he arrived at the Peacock Inn, whcre 
Sarah Gissing was now a barmaid, he learned that she was 
away on leave at a neighbouring village. He strolled 
about the silent hamlet until Sarah came home at ten 
o’clock—a thin girl, with projecting top teeth, and a 
chronic stare of wonderment in her eyes. 

“You are not to be alarmed,” David said to her; “I 
only came to ask you a few questions about your late 
mistress, Miss Barnes, in whom I have an interest. No 
one will be harmed, as far as I am aware, by your telling 
me all that you know, while you and I may profit by it.” 

They 1 9 in the tiny inn drawing-room, and Sarah, 
sitting in her coat on the piano-stool with her hat on, stared 
and answered shortly at first, but was little by little won to 
utter herself. 

“He was 8 tall man,” she said, “rather thin, dark, and 


pale— 

“ Straight nose?” asked David. 

“Yes, sir; straight nose—a handsome man.” 

“Black moustache, nicely turned out?” 

“Yes, sir; he had a moustache.” 

“Well, but all that says nothing. So many people 
answer such a description. Was there no photograph of 
him in the flat! Did you never see a photozranh?” 

“Yes; there was a photograph on the mantelpicce of Miss 
Barnes’ bedroom; in a silver frame it was, Lut the day 
after her * — the 1 N an {bere and the 
photo was gone, for I noticed it myself.” 

oie know you're telling me a mighty odd thing?" 
said David. “How soon after the door was forced did 
you go into the flat?” 

“Wasn't I there when the door was forced? Didn't I go 
in at once?” 

“And how soon afterwards did you notice that the 
silver e?“ 


“It was not one of the men who forced the door who 
removed the photograph from the frame?” 
“I don't think that, sir. I would have noticed it if 
that had been the case.“ 
“ When you went in you found the body of your mistress 
tying dead. The front door had been bolted inside, so 
ere was no way for anyone to have come out of the flat. 
And when you ſelt your mistress the previous night the 
h was in its frame, but gone when the door was 
the next day. ‘Those are the facts, aren’t they?” 


“Yes, sir. 

“Well, but that seems to say that it was Miss Barnes 
herself who removed the photograph, docsn't it? And it 
follows that the pn is still in the flat?” = 

“ P’raps she did it to screen him,” sugecsted Sarah. “I 
shouldn't wonder if that was it. No doubt she tore up the 


tograph, or burnt it.” 
— ye didn’t see any shreds or ashes of it any- 


7 
“Not of a photograph, although I did sweep out the 
the 3 1 5 Still, that’s not to say che didn’t 
it up because there was no shreds of it, for there are 
ways an means.” 

Were there shreds of any kind about?” 
“Yes; she must have torn a good few letters over- 
‘ta. There was no end of 


h,“ 
suggest? Did you ever know her to hide any - 
thing? For if ey ee f 
“I 3 W one letter she must have hidden,” 
answered Sarah, unless she destroyed it—a letter which 
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* really think Jenny has them! Are sure 
„ paces ” asked one Hupfeldt e , 
“That's my honest belief,“ she answered. “I think I 
remember them to J „ and, as Jenny knew that 
I had gone into the flat ¥ to search for papers for 
she must have said to herself: ‘These papers may be 
Tost what bave been w...ted, and they'll be worth their 
weight in gold to me if I can find Mr. Strauss.“ No 
2 she’s been looking for you ever since, or waiting 
for you to turn up. When I said to her yesterday, What 
about those two papers that dropped out of the picture at 
Edd Mansions?’ she turned funny, and couldn't 
cate her breath. ‘Which two papers, miss?’ she i 
‘Oh! go on,’ I said to her; ‘you know very well— 
those dropped out of the picture that fell down.’ 
Ves, said she, ‘now I remember; I wonder what could 
have become of them? Didn't you throw them into the fire- 
lace, Miss l'Estrange?’ ‘No, I didn't, Jenny,’ I said to 
er, and a woman should lie to a man, not to another 
woman, for it a liar to catch a liar.’ But what lie 
am I telling, Miss l’Estrange*’ says sho. ‘I am not sure,’ 
I said, ‘but I know that you ought to tie your nose with 
string whenever you're telling a lic, for your nostrils kee 
opening and shutting, same as they're doing now.“ 
didn’t know that, Tm sure,’ says she; that's queer, too, if 
my nostrils are opening and shutting.’ ‘It’s only the 
truth, I said to her; your mouth is used to uttering false- 
hood, and it doesn’t mind, but when your nostrils smell 
the lie coming out they get excited, my girl.’ ‘Fancy!’ 
says she; that's funny.’ ‘But where's the use of keepin 
it up, Jenny! I said to her. ‘You do make me wild, for 
know that you're lying, and you know that I know, and yet 
keep 1 „ a8 if I was a man, and homes and you. 
you've rü, say 80; you are perfectly welcome 
to them, 1 1 don want to take them from you,’ I said. 
‘Well, you seem to know more than I do myself, miss,’ she 
says. ‘Oh, you get out! I said to her, and J pushed her 
by the shoulders out of the rcom. That’s all that passed 
between us.” „ 
“ Bat,” said van Hupfeldt, “for what reason did you 
ask her about these papers yesterday in particular!“ 
“Tl tell you. The new tcnant of the flat come to 
me 


“Ah! Tho flat is let again?“ „ 

“What! Didn't you know? He's only just moved in 
young man named David Harcourt——” 

And he came to you? What about?” 
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„Asking about papers 

“Papers! What interest can he have in than——? And 
you 55 d him about the certificates?” 

„Ves.“ 

„Gott im himmel!“ 

“Why, what's the matter!“ 

“You told him? About the certificates? Then it was 
he who—who wrote the note“ 

(Another long instalment next week.) 
— —___ 


Tuey had just moved into a new house, and they 
stood surveying the situation. 
“T wish,” she said, “that this carpet was velvet.” 
“T don't,” responded the husband, unfeelingly ; “I 

wish it was down.” 


— —— 


THERE WAS A DIFFERENCE, 

Tun police magistrate had had a very busy morn- 
ing, and now the spectacle of a conscientious objector 
did not tend to raise his spirits. 

1 | do you object to vaccination?” he asked, 
sharply. 

It's a matter of conscience, sir,“ was the reply. 
At that moment the magistrate’s clerk whispered 


o him. 

“Ah,” said his worship. “I am informed that you 
have a brother in the police force. Now, does he 
object to having his children vaccinated 7“ 

“No, sir.” 

“Very well; if vaccination is not against your 
brother’s conscience, why should it be against yours?” 

“Well, you see, sir, it doesn’t exactly follow, Our 
Jack, as you're talking about, has got no children, 
and he has no conscience either.” 

— — 

Mn. Ourrnrowx e “We have kept our 
last cook over a month now.” 

Mr. Commuter (envious and amazed): “Goodness 
me. How did you manage it?” 

Mr. Outertown: “She was taken down with pneu- 
eels four weeks ago, and can’t be moved from the 

Ouse, 


t 


AT THE HOSPITAL, 

Tne doctors at a London hospital were one day 
holding a consultation beside the bed of a man who 
was supposed to be harbouring a diseased hip-bone. 

“I believe,” said one of the surgeons, “that we 
should wait and let him get stronger, before cutting 
into him.” 

Before the other 8 operators could reply, 
the patient turned his head, and remarked feebly: 
“What do you take me for—a cheese ?” 

— —— 


Mrs. Foce: “You have been a naughty boy, and I 
shall have to tell your father.” 

Johnny: “H’m! Just like a woman! Can't kcep 
a secret.” 

Patient: “I’m troubled with a continual buzzing 
sound in my ear, doctor.” 

Doctor: “Are you married?” 

Patient: “Yes, sir.” 

Doctor: “That's easily remedied. Send your wilo 
away on a holiday.” 


ONE OF A BUNCH. 

Some time ago, a suburbanite was awakened in tho 

night to find his wife weeping uncontrollably, 
My darling,” he said, in distress, “what is the 
ares !” 5] ped. “I h had such 
ream!” she gasped. ave such a 
horrible dream.” ” 

Her husband begged her to tell it to him, in order 
that he might comfort her. After much sobbing sl:e 
was induced to say this: 

“I thought I was walking down Little Thames 


Street, and I came to a warehouse where there was 


a large placard, ‘Husbands for Sale.“ Nou could get 
beautiful ones for £100, or even for £80, and very 
nice-looking ones for as low as a five-pound note.” 
The husband asked, innocently: “Did you see any 
that looked like me?” 
— 5 115 3 1 n. . of them,“ 
ped the wife, “done up in bunches, like asparagus, 
Sad sold for two shillings a bunch.” = 


IN CALIFORNIA 


They Use Fruit and Grape-Nuts. 


Our at Los „ Calif., they have people who 
give some peers 55 food Pry 50 way out of 
ickness. 

“1 says: „My husband has been a sufferer from 

a: and 3 hen quer with initigertion foe 

a many years. He etting worse in spite o 
the medicine he took. 

C 

o ate men e 
. t losing flesh, until 0 
oe Soe So 8 eaten, and, of course, was a physical 
wrec! 

“One a friend advised him to his regular 
ra . AE only Ee . and cream 

t. 


begun to grow better at 
once. was only a short time when he began to 
fatten up and grow stronger. Now he is the picture of 
en eae eet 
“We Grape-Nu our 

or hes food and is healthy 9 We thin 
the happiest year- O 1 Name 


Cay. He is ve 


ewe oe 


Tobacco 


Practically all cases of stomach trouble come from 
the use of improper food. Where this improper food 
is left off and Grape-Nuts is used the results are 80 
beneficial and the 1 so rapid that many people 
look upon it as wonderful. Nothing wonderful about 
it. Just following Nature. 

Grape-Nuts served with cream or milk makes a 
delightful dish for breakfast during the warm weather. 


BLOOD KILLS GERMS. 


Good Blood Made by Good Food. 


fy one can surely turn food into good red blood it 
will combat any and every disease known and conquer 
completely more times than the diseace will win. 

Any physician will tell you that good rich blood and 
plenty of it is the best germicide known and surely and 
sufely cures disease when medicines fail, so the effort of 
the . — is td give food that digests and quickly 
makes blood. 

No food ever discovered will do this as certainly as 
Grape-Nuts, which is igested at the pure food 
factories where it is 


One of the many illustrations is that of tuberculosis, 
which refuses to to medicine, but must give way 
to good blood. 


man writes: 


Sue You ci Cigarettes 


St.-JULIEN 
— ‘Mild — 
PERFECTION ! 


PACKED ONLY is 10's 


“I have been fighting tuberculosis for some years, 
and with a weak stomach was losing ground slowly 
every year. I had tried all kinds of food and finally 

ot so far along with the disease that my stomach, 
iver, kidneys, lLowcls, and lungs were affected. My 
stomach got toa point where it would retain no food 
but peptonized milk, and I was down to 7 stone in 
weight. The doctors said about two years ago that I 
had but a month or two more to live. About that time 
I was put on Grape-Nuts and cream. It never showed 
the first sign of coming up, but agreed from the start, 
and in a few days I to feel increased strength, so 
I kept on, with the result that the healthy blood has 
driven the disease from every organ of my body except 
the lungs om is slowly driving it from them. I have 
— greatly in rae | and strength, and added 
stone to my weight. If I can keep on as I have 
been, it scems clear that I will get entirely well, thanks 
to old Dame Nature, whose work was made possible by 
food I could digest.” Name given by Grape-Nuts Co., 
66 Shoe Lano, E. C. 


Don’t forget. Children thrive wonderfully 


Grape-Nuts 


nearly 90 years, 


The Best Made for 


Guaranteed Free from Acid. 
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VEREZAMROAD CYCLE Co., Norwien 
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BOOT POLISH 


BOX CALF and OTHER LEATHERS 


DAY & MARTIN, Ld. 
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PEARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT. 


MOTHER. 


SEIGEL’S SYRUP 


oUREHS 


All those disorders of the Stomach, Blood, and Nerves which result from indigestion—by curing the indigestion itself—by removing the cause of all 
the trouble. Some of these miserable and misery-making troubles are: Constipation, Biliousness, Headaches, Backache, Sleeplessness, Despondency, 
Intense Nervousness, Flatulency, Giddiness, Palpitation. This great Standard Remedy tones the whole system, purifies the Blood, braces up the 
Nerves, stimulates the action of the Liver, restores lost appetite and the power to sleep, and makes life worth living by those who had been in despair. 


And it does all this by regulating and assisting the Stomach and Liver, so that goed digestion is restored. 


IN DIGESTION 


Mrs. ad Chambers, of 82 Commercial Road, Grantham, on Nov. 28, 1905, wrote: My husband and I have benefited so much from using Mother 
Seigel’s yrep that I must tell you about it. We have both suffered much from indigestion in time „ but we are quite well now, and the credit 
is all due to Mother Seigel’s Syrup. I used to have such dreadful pains after food that I was reully id to eat. When I did eat, the food seemed 
to turn to Mpa ~~ oe the pain Ls, was awful. I 8 many 3 but 93 no — Sam J took sities Eales Saati My es 
was affected in m same way, is suffering was severer than mine. However, knowing the e of Mother Seigel’s Syrup, 

. ies fe take it) and 16 cored kim on ik Sed outed wae.” * 


BILIOUSNESS 


Mrs. Misabeth Morley Robinson, of 1 Albert Street, Hucknall, Notts, began to suffer from indigestion six years ago. She could find no relief for six 
months, Then she used Mother Seigel’s Syrup, and three bottles cured her. In a letter dated Nov. 27, 1905, she says :—‘ It came on first with a dull, 

iritless eT got up with my tongue all coated. Soon I began to have pain at the stomach after food, and this got worse and worse 
5 it was really 8 


I tried various things, and had endured this misery for six months or more when I first thought of trying Mother Seigel’s 
yrup. Well, it did me good from the firet dose almost, and after three bottles I was quite cured.” 


: -CONSTIPATION 


FOR THIRTY-FIVE YEARS THE WORLD’S REMEDY. 
The 2/6 bottle contains three times as much as the I/I} eize. 


For Home Cleaning. 
For Woodwork. 
For Paintwork. 
For Glassware. 


Use it Upstairs. 

Use it Downstairs, 
Use it on Shipboard. 
Use it in Factory. 


For Crockery. Use it at once. 


For Cutlery. 


Use it always. | ; 


DON'T APPLY 
vim TOO DRY. 


CLEANSER enn POLISHER 
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ꝛ friends recommend them 
BEECHAM’S PILLS RECOMMEND THEMSELVES. 


— PEP 
6,000,e00 BOXES SOLD ANNUALLY, 
Prepared only by THOMAS BEECHAM, 8t. Helens, Lanc., an 
sold everywhare in boxes price 1/1; (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills. 
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Whitworthe are so great that they are now | 
iced for 4 years, while the immense 
number manufactured has enabled us to 
make substantial reductions in price and 
to sel on easier terms of payment, 
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“WHITE LABEL” 
Be sure it’s “Dewar’s” | 


White Label. The Whisky 


that is Excellent in every. 


way. 


oo interesting pictures, entitled «Putting the Stone” and «Hidden 
Treasure,” beautifully coloured, and measuring 13in, by ojin, and 16in, by — 
sojin. respectively, will be sent free and post ow 5 eee six I 
peany stamps for same to 5 

‘ JOHN DEWAR & SONS ‘ane . 

corte. , Dewars Wharf, = .. 
‘ — < 
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